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CIA documents relating to other defectors; At Harold Weisberg's suggestion, 

I dug up some of the documents released by the CIA in 1976 which refer to 
comments by defectors other than Kosenko on the Kennedy assassination. 

If you’re in a paranoid frame of mind, the most interesting is a CIA memo [# ??-193] 
of 16 Jan 1964, reporting on a meeting between CIA and Warren Commission people 
on 14 January. The meeting seems to have dealt with various Soviet matters, 
such as how to go about asking the Russians for more information. There are 
quite a few deletions, including the sentences surrounding the statement that 
"CIA has not systematically collected nor compiled information on Soviet defector 
handling" [i.e., their handling of American defectors]; this is surprising, in 
light of Epstein's statement to the effect that lots of countries' intelligence 
agencies would be particularly Interested in this matter. 

Page 3 deals with questions asked by the CIA to the Commission, "pertaining 
to our use of defectors in analyzing the Oswald papers." This discussion was 
apparently precipitated by "[defector source's] initial analysis of Marina Oswald's 
documents," [This could be a reference to CIA Item #76, discussed below, or 
to another analysis which I vaguely recall but can't locate offhand.] Two of 
the four questions seem reasonable enough: was the WC formally asking the CIA 
to have defectors analyze "the material," and would the WC honor the CIA's 
classification of its correspondence. The two remaining questions seem a little 
peculiar in the alleged context; however, they make more sense if we assume that 
the CIA was laying the groundwork for an analysis by defectors which was not 
strictly restricted to the Oswald papers. (In fact, an unrestricted CIA analysis 
of Oswald's Russian stay would seem at least as appropriate as a study of "the 
Oswald papers.") These two questions were: "Would the Commission be prepared to 

assume the burden of responsibility if such a defector should disagree with 
the Commission's opinions or come up with a radically different hypothesis or 
interpretation?" (to which the answer was, essentially, yes), and "If a defector 
who had contributed to the analysis of the documents should be iniwilling to appear 
personally and formally before the Commission, would the Commission exercise its 
subpoena powers against him?" (to which the answer was, probably not, if there 
was a risk to the defector). 

Isn't the latter question, in partictilar, a bit odd? In retrospect, it is 
clear that the Co mmis sion wasn't about to demand detailed documentation for a lot 
of the CIA's comments, much less subpoena reluctant witnesses. I don't know vdiat 
reason the CIA might have had to worry, on January 14, that a defector who had 
a n a l yzed the Oswald papers would be forced to testify. 

What I find provocative is that this meeting ocurred just six days before 
Kosenko (according to Epstein) contacted the CIA and set in motion his own defection - 
allegedly his first contact with the CIA in 19 months, and allegedly at his own 
initiative. Epstein told Dave Williams that "he felt it likely that the CIA had 
asked, or at least encouraged, the Russians to send over a defector who could state 
that Oswald was not KGB." (This is Willie's language; not Epstein’s; this is 
from the part of their interview that Willie could not tape. See p. 6 of his notes.) 
Maybe Epstein is just reading this CIA memo the same way I am; maybe he has other 
sources. This might be worth pursuing. 

Judging from the CIA and WC memos on their meeting of 12 March 1964, I would 
not be at all surprised if the CIA's memo distorted the thrust of their discussion. 

There is a relevant WC memo, which is apparently still withheld. [Willens to Rankin, 

15 Jan 64; item #2 on the Archives’ list #1.] Someone in Washington ought to ask 
the Archives to review this memo. 

Someone could also ask Angleton if he ever suspected that the CIA had asked 
Kosenko to defect. Wouldn't that confuse things! 

The other particularly interesting CIA memo is #????-76 [the first part is 
illegible], an 8-page memo of 27 November 1963 entitled "[Soviet Defector] Comments 
on President Kennedy's Assassination." Very interesting, and difficult to siimmarize. 

The author is not convinced that the KGB ordered Oswald to kill JPK; it is possible 
that he came on another KGB "mission" and shot JPK on his own initiative, but that 
leaves the KGB culpable anyhow. There are lots of questions for Marina, who has to 
be at least a low-level KGB informant. (If you want a copy of this memo, ask.) 
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In digging up the above material, I also came across CD A9, pp. 41-42, 
which reports information given to the FBI by Peter Derjabin, another defector. 

CIA items #465 through 467 deal with information attributed to Andrew Zaryk, 
said to be a former Soviet Army lieutenant, but not known to the CIA. 

1976 dissemination of Angleton*s view of Nosenko ; Jacob Cohen’s review 
(#48, supra) notes that "Angleton had been leaking his suspicions to journalists 
and congressional committees long before he met Epstein; conspiracists have been 
talking about him and his views on Nosenko for years." (Not to me they haven’t!) 

The Fensterwald-Ewing book (which contains several interesting references to 
Angleton and Nosenko) reports, without citation, that Angleton "is reliably 
reported to view the whole (Nosenko] episode as 'a definite set-up'." (P. 224) 

I have already noted (pp. 20-21) an apparently relevant 1976 NYT story. One 
thing I am interested in, of course, is the chronology of Epstein’s contacts with 
Angleton and Nosenko in 1975-6. 

Starting with the citations in the Fensterwald book, I have located several 
stories which appeared in March 1976, on the occasion of the first release of 
CIA documents. [For what it’s worth, this was while the Schweiker Committee was 
finishing its report, which has only a passing reference to Nosenko (p. 59).] 

Those articles are: 

(60) L.A. Times, 23 March 1976, p. 1; story by Jack Nelson, about CIA #497 - 
"CIA Discredits Defector's Statements About Oswald." Nelson notes that Nosenko 
"still is regarded as suspect by some U.S. intelligence sources." 

(61) AP (in S.F. Chronicle, 25 March 1976, p. 6); "KGB Defector's 3-Year 
Grilling." Information from informed sources about the conditions of Nosenko’ s 
confinement. The story points out that Angleton signed a memo to the WC stating 
"that the CIA had no information that would either prove or disprove Nosenko ’s 
story." Offhand, this looks like reaction from the anti-Angletonites . 

(62) L.A-. Times, 28 March 1976, p. 1; story by Jack Nelson: "Defected Russ 
Agent Still a Ifystery Man." Covers the Sam Jaffe connection, the CIA documents 
on Nosenko, etc. Nelson was told that "some U.S. intelligence officials still 
express doubts" about Nosenko. A former CIA official said that Kosenko's confine- 
ment did not begin until four or five months after the defection. Barron described 
how he got to talk to Nosenko. 

More sources; 

(63) Letter of 25 April 1978 from the Security & Intelligence Fund to its 
sxipporters. Angleton, as chairman, is one of the three co-signers. This is 
less strident, and therefore less interesting, than the earlier letters (which 
were quoted in part in the Boch-Stetler review) . Nothing of direct relevance. 

The toning down may be because the group is trying to get Congress to improve 
the proposed guidelines for the intelligence agencies, and it wouldn't do to 
refer (as they did earlier) to the "sabotage efforts of the Church-Mondale 
committee." In this letter, the "anti-intelligence wreckers" remain unnamed. 

If I were in Washington, I would drop in on these people (Suite 1000, 1101 
17th St NW, DC 20036) and see if anyone wants to talk about what they really think 
is going on now. 

(64) 2 May 1978, column by Daniel Schorr (S.F. Examiner, p. 31). Concerns 
the deletion, from the Nixon memoirs, of a couple of sentences about the report 
received - from Fedora, it now appears - that the Soviet Embassy got a set of 
the Pentagon Papers early. Schorr reports that someone had delivered a set of 
the papers to the Embassy, and that Ambassador Dobr3min, "scenting a provocation, 
quickly brought them to the State Department." Schorr quotes Kissinger as saying 
that it doesn't make much sense for a Soviet double agent to provide false infor- 
mation about the Soviet Embassy; Schorr suggests that Fedora was truthfully 
reporting "what he had heard - that the Embassy received a copy of the Pentagon 
Papers." I lean to the hypothesis that the CIA or the FBI would have had an interest 
in putting this story into Fedora's mouth. 

(65) New York, 8 May 1978, p. 42; Tad Szulc on the Shadrin Affair - "A Double 
Agent Double-Crossed." Includes a box on a possible connection to the Nosenko case, 
which I find quite obscure. (Notes in passing that in late 1958 ONI was very eager 
to get information about the Soviet Navy.) 




